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CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM BRITAIN 


JAMES A. CRAIN 


As most of the readers of Social Action 
Vews-Letter are no doubt aware, the 
writer is on a six months’ leave of absence 
‘rom his desk in the Department of Social 
Welfare to study conditions in Britain 
ind on the continent of Europe. 

I landed at Southampton on March 22, 
ifter a voyage on the Queen Mary. I have 
spent four days in London, six in Birm- 
ngham, three in Leicester, and am writ- 
ng from Wigan, north of Liverpool. I 
shall return to Liverpool for services with 
eur churches over the week-end, going 
hen to Edinburgh, where I am to be the 
“uest of Thomas F. Harley, registrar of 
4dinburgh University and secretary of 
the Dalkeith Road Church. Easter Sun- 
day night I shall return to London, going 
mmediately to Geneva, Switzerland. My 
address there will be ‘‘care Robert Tobias, 
World Council of Churches, 17 route de 
Malagnou.’’ 

_A major topic of conversation in Brit- 
ain today is the North Atlantic Pact. 
Sritish newspapers, traditionally less vol- 
aminous than ours, are usually scanty in 
sheir news coverage because of shortage 
of news print. The Manchester Guardian, 
Sor example, perhaps the most important 
newspaper in Britain, carried less than 
+wo columns on the Pact the day it was 
signed, and the following day devoted 
Jess than two columns to the actual sign- 
ing ceremony, a full column to Mr. Tru- 
man’s address, and a Reuter dispatch 
from Washington of less than two col- 
umns. A ten inch editorial on the Pact 
wwas sandwiched between more than a col- 
maimn of editorial comment on the forth- 
coming budget and an editorial on the 
armistice agreement between Israel and 
‘Transjordan. The paucity of comment on 
tthe Pact, however, does not indicate in- 
difference to it. Britons to whom I have 
ttalked (and they represent the average 
‘man of the street), while they have little 
‘information about the terms of the Pact, 
‘take it for granted that some sort of an 
sarrangement for regional security is im- 
yperative. They have seen whole sections 
sof industrial and commercial cities like 
‘Southampton, London, Birmingham, Lei- 
,eester, and Liverpool (where fire raged 
for eight days in one downtown area) 
‘bombed to bits, and they are not anxious 
‘to see it repeated. 

That does not mean, however, absence 
of skepticism about the whole business— 
a fear that the Pact may prove more of 
a provocation to Russia than a stabilizing 
influence in Western Europe. They re- 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 2) 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Nothing in the present Charter 
shall impair the inherent right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense if 
an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, un- 
til the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. 
Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise of this right of self-defense 
shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in 
any way affect the authorily and re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council. 
..» (Article 51) 

Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for deal- 
ing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided such ar- 
rangements are consistent with the 
Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations... . (Article 52) __ 
.... But no enforcement action 
shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies 
without the authorization of the 
Security Council, with the exception 
of measures against any enemy state 
... (i.e. any state which during the 
Second World War has been an 
enemy of a signatory power)... 
(Article 53) 


THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


CHURCHES TO STUDY 
ECONOMIC ISSUES 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
received a $100,000 grant from the Rock- 
efeller Foundation for the purpose of 
making a three-year study of the mean- 
ing of Christian principles for economic 
policies and practices. The study will be 
made under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life 
of the Federal Council. 

A special committee, headed by Charles 
P. Taft of Cincinnati, former president 
of the Federal Council and active layman 
in the ecumenical movement, will guide 
the study. Others on the committee in- 
clude Arthur S. Fleming, chairman of 
the Department of the Church and Keo- 
nomic Life, John C. Bennett of Union 
Theological Seminary, Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank, Methodist minister and director of 
social insurance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Frank Pierce, a director 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 3) 


ATLANTIC PACT IS 
DEBATED 


WALTER W. SIKES 


The North Atlantic Defense Pact and 
the counter-measures it will provoke will 
‘‘retard recovery in Western Hurope,’’ 
and will ‘‘irrevocably commit us to a fa- 
tal two-world policy,’’ according to an 
Open Letter signed by more than 300 
prominent Americans released on April 
10, urging the Senate to refuse to ratify 
the Pact. 

James C. Baker, Bishop of Los Angeles 
and President of the Council of Bishops 
of the Methodist Church, T. O. Thackery 
former editor and publisher of the New 
York Post, and Clarence E. Pickett, Sec- 
retary of the American Friends Service 
Committee, initiated the letter. They were 
joined by Paul Hutchinson, editor of the 
Christian Century, James Stewart Mar- 
tin, former Chief of Decartelization of 
the American Military Government, 
Elmer A. Benson, former governor of 
Minnesota, Frederick K. Beutel, Dean of 
the College of Law. ofthe University—of 
Nebraska, J Clifford Durr, former chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Thomas Mann, and others. 

In presenting the Pact to the public on 
March 18, Secretary of State Acheson as- 
serted that this alliance had become neces- 
sary because the United Nations had 
proved ineffective due to ‘‘obstructive 
tactics and the misuse of the veto’’ by the 
Soviet. But he also contended that the 
United Nations is a‘‘flexible instrument,’’ 
in allowing such regional pacts, under 
Article 51. Accordingly the Pact ‘‘is de- 
signed to fit precisely into the framework 
of the United Nations and to assure prac- 
tical measures for maintaining peace and 
security in harmony with the Charter.’’ 

This alleged harmony with the U.N. 
Charter has been questioned by the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions, which has argued in a recent 
pamphlet that because of its primary mil- 
itary character and the fact that it was 
organized through secret negotiations 
which by-passed the offices of the United 
Nations, it has thus weakened the lever- 
age of the U.N. as an instrument for 
peaceful negotiations and has augmented 
the rift between east and west. 

The Pact is officially called a ‘‘collect- 
ive self-defense arrangement.’’ In less 
euphemistic terms, it is a military alliance 
against Russia. There is no reason to 
think its framers intend aggressive ac- 
tion against the Soviet, despite the ad- 
vocacy of ‘‘preventative war’’ on the part 
of certain military policy makers. The 
wisdom of the alliance is being widely de- 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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Protestants Called To Action 
RUTH E. MILNER 


One-Fourth of the Time has Gone! 

Only 2,355 displaced persons have arrived 
in this country ‘ 

U. S. quota is 205,000 over a period of 
two years. 

Protestant Christians of America so far 
have not kept faith with the 50,000 DP gS 
who share our same faith and loyalty— 
TWO THOUSAND is a pitiful small re- 
sponse. 

Our Jewish friends expect to complete 
their quota regularly. Within this month, 
April, a community in one of our eastern 
states in which there are relatively few 
Catholics compared to Protestants re- 
ceived 30 DP’s sponsored by the Catholic 
constituency ! 

During the past year Canada has wel- 
comed 5,735 ‘‘Volksdeutch,’’ one of the 
groups of DP’s to which we are not giv- 
ing any attention, although Section 12, of 
the 1948 law permits the entry of persons 
of German ethnic origin into the U. S. 

Are we Protestants going by default in 
the face of this responsibility? Are we 
going to say to our government that we 
cannot act—that it will have to count us 
out? Some Protestants say ‘‘NO!’’ The 
Northern Baptists have 1200 assurances. 
We saved the displaced persons from cer- 
tain murder, shall we now condemn them 
to lingering death? 

Immediate and far reaching action 
must be taken at the congregational and 
community level to provide assurances 
that hundreds of these people can start 
their journey to a new life. Their hope 
lies in the specific action which you—and 
you—and you take NOW! 

There are members of rural churches 
which can resettle from one to five fam- 
ilies. These displaced persons, who are 
skilled farmers, professionals, mechanics, 
domestics and the experienced in other 
occupations needed here, could greatly 
contribute to our economy. 

Government officials estimate that the 
205,000 DP’s who would enter the U.S, 
in the next two years under the present 
law would increase the nation’s income 
by a minimum of 200 million dollars a 

year. 

The department of Social Welfare of 
The United Christian Missionary Society 
is prepared to render the necessary serv- 
ice to individuals, to churches, or to com- 
munities to get this job done. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 


Oriental Exclusion Act. Senator Pat 
McCarran (Nevada) has indicated that 
no action will be taken on this measure 
during this session of Congress. The 
House has already passed the Judd Bill 
eliminating discrimination against Orien- 
tals. However, Senator McCarran, who 
ig Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the subcommittee hand- 
ling the bill as well, has turned thumbs 
down on any action at this time. 
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Poll Tax. The House subcommittee on 
Administration began hearings on a bill 
to outlaw the poll tax April 12. The 
House has passed anti-poll tax legislation 
on three different occasions only to have 
the measure stopped by a Senate filli- 
buster. H.R. 3199 sponsored by Rep. 
Mary T. Norton, would ban poll taxes in 
Federal primary elections as well as gen- 
eral elections. Rep. Wayne Hays is spon- 
soring another bill (H.R. 2044) which 
would outlaw the tax only in general 
elections. The subcommittee considering 
the bill is headed by southern Congress- 
man Burr P. Harrison of Virginia, who 
is reported to be a foe of any such legis- 
lation. Proponents of the measures urge 
that hearings be limited since identical 
sessions have been held in three separate 
Congresses. They fear that extended 
hearings will develope into a committee 
‘“filibuster’’ to stall the legislation. And 
even though the legislation clears the 
House again it must still face the fili- 
buster test in the Senate. 


k 


Housing. A bi-partisan housing bill 
appears likely to pass the Senate in the 
near future. S. 1070 is sponsored by 11 
Democratic and 11 Republican Senators 
from every section of the country which 
should insure its passage in the Senate. 
The bill provides for building 810,000 
public housing units in the next six years, 
a five year $1,500,000 slum clearance pro- 
gram, and a four year $262,500,000 pro- 
gram of building farm homes. A con- 
troversial feature of the bill will be an 
amendment prohibiting segregation in- 
troduced by Senators John Bricker and 
Henry Cain. Both are known opponents 
of public housing and are using the racial 
issue to defeat the housing program. 
However, the Senate block generally vot- 
ing in favor of liberal racial legislation 
has indicated they will oppose this amend- 
ment leaving the segregation issue to be 
settled on its own merits. The House will 
Start hearings on the legislation as soon 
as it has passed the Senate. 
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Taft-Hartley. A new labor bill known 
as the Thomas-Lesinski Bill, supporting 
the views of the President is ready for 
action in the House and Senate. It has 
the support of organized labor but is be- 


ing opposed by the influential coalition 


of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 
It seems likely that this block will have 
sufficient strength to amend the adminis- 
tration bill on the floor of the House and 
Senate. Many observers believe that the 
final bill will resemble the views of Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft. 

The Thomas-Lesinski Bill would (1) 
legalize the closed shop; (2) reduce the 
‘cooling off’’ period from 80 to 30 days; 


(3) eliminate the use of the injunction : 
to compel union obedience; (4) would } 


not require financial statements from 


unions; (5) outlaw the ban on political | 


contributions; (6) eliminate the non- 


communist affidavits. 


of the Taft-Hartley law is that it weakens 
the union to a point where its influence 
as a collective bargaining agent is greatly 
diminished. S. 249 in the Senate and 
H.R. 2032 in the House are on the respee- 
tive calendars and will be debated soon. 
co : 
Statehood for Hawai and Alaska. H.R. 
49, providing for statehood for Hawaii, 


was reported out of committee March 10 


and is ready for action in the House. It 
will probably be strongly opposed by 
Southerners who feel that it will increase 
the power of the liberal bloc. H.R. 331, 
providing statehood for Alaska, was re- 


ported out on the same day and will likely — 


be opposed by Southern congressmen for 
substantially the same reasons. 


* 

Federal Aid to Education. S. 246 has 
received a favorable recommendation 
from the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. A similar bill passed the 


Senate in the 80th Congress, but was- 


stopped in the House. 
* 


Fair Labor Standards Act. H.R. 3190 
has been favorably reported by the House 
Labor and Education Committee. The bill 
would raise the minimum wage from 40 
to 75 cents an hour, widen the coverage 
of the present Act, and provide for im- 
proved conditions of child labor. Hear- 
ings commenced in the Senate April 11 
with Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
as Chairman of the subcommittee consid- 
ering the bill. 

oe 


Displaced Persons. The promise of.a 
new workable law for Displaced Persons 
is gloomy. The failure of the present law 
to expedite immigration of the 200,000 
allowed under the Act has failed to stir 
Congress into action. The McGrath-Neely 
Bill ($3.11) designed to remedy the pres- 
ent restrictive and unworkable law is 
bottled up in a Senate subcommittee 
which does not appear to be anxious to 
report it to the Senate. The five man 


subcommittee headed by Senator Pat Mc-_ 


Carren (D.Ney.) is reported to be com- 
posed of members who are opposed,. 4 to 
1, to any change in the law. The ‘one 
member of the committee pressing for 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 8) 
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These are some of 
the provisions which union leaders be- § 
lieve will contribute to union security. | 
They feel that the most damaging aspects | 


May, 1949 
ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


JAMES A. CRAIN 


Gambling in Britain. Gambling seems 
to be more extensive in Britain than it 
is in the U.S. Betting is legalized by the 
national government, not only on horse 
Tacing, but also on dog races, football, and 
other sports. On the outskirts of Liver- 
pool I observed a very large modernistic 
building, much like some of our most 
‘modern and up-to-date factories. I in- 
quired about it and was told that it was 
‘the new headquarters of the government 
betting pool. All sorts of people seem to 
bet on football matches and other sports. 
Evidently the British have not had the 
American experience of gambling syndi- 
cates attempting (and occasionally suc- 
ceeding) in corrupting players. It has 
been estimated that British gambling 
‘takes 5 billion pounds sterling every year, 
which is a tremendous drain on the econ- 
omy of a country of not more than 50 
million people. 

* * * 

Austerity. The British people are still 
facing extremely serious shortages in 
many products, especially fats, sweets and 
smeats. The meat ration currently is 8d 
(16c) per person per week, plus 2d (tup- 
pence) of corned beef. That means some- 
thing less than a half-pound per person. 
Fats (butter, margarine, lard) a total of 
9 ounces per person per week; sugar, 10 
ounces; bacon, 2 ounces; cheese, 114 
ounces; and tea, 2 ounces. The shortage 
-of fats seems to be more of a long term 
problem than the shortage of meats, 
which springs from Argentina’s attempt 
to take advantage of the situation by rais- 
ing the price. The British government 
has taken a forthright stand, however, 
and there is some hope that an agreement 
will soon be reached that will let the flow 
of Argentine beef start again. Meanwhile, 
U.S. citizens contemplating food pack- 
ages to Britain might give thought to the 
list of foods in short supply noted above. 

x * € 

Reconstruction. In comparison with the 
total area of British cities, bomb damage 
in none of them was extensive. For ex- 
ample, London was nowhere near wiped 
off the map. From a superficial viewpoint 
one might conclude that the damage was 
not great. That, however, would be en- 
tirely erroneous. It was not the geograph- 
ieal extent of the bombing that counted. 
It was, rather, the importance of the 
areas destroyed. Bombs were aimed at 
railway stations and yards, factories, mu- 
nitions works, and areas whose destruc- 
tion would cause the most disruption of 
the war effort. Downtown London is 
marked by gaps where buildings—oflen 
‘whole areas—were destroyed. For the 
most part, London has been cleaned up 
but many buildings, including some his- 
toric churches, stand gaunt and empty. 
In Birmingham, Leicester, Liverpool and 
other cities, the fragments of bombed 
buildings still stand ragged against the 
skyline. Steel is in very short supply, as 
in other building materials. All construc- 
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tion is under rigid governmental controls. 
The Wigan church, for example, has had 
four steel beams for supports to its sag- 
ging roof on order for two years, with no 
indication when delivery will be made. 

Export. Export is one of the words 
most frequently on British tongues these 
days. They apologize for the quality of 
the rationed coal by saying that the best 
goes for export. The need for foreign 
exchange, especially dollars, is so great 
that Britons are denying themselves 
everything in order to keep the flow of 
goods going abroad. That, in a nutshell, 
is the meaning of the ‘‘austerity pro- 
gram’’ sponsored by the government. It 
means that Britain, largely dependent 
upon other countries for foodstuffs, must 
export her coal, her steel, her cotton 
goods, machinery, motor cars, ete., in 
order to get enough foreign exchange to 
buy abroad the things she cannot produce 
at home. Now pressed as they are, many 
are wondering what they will do when 
Marshall Plan aid ends. It may be that 
recent government orders reducing con- 
sumption on certain articles was in an- 
ticipation of that critical date. 

* * * 

Tito Defies Stalin. The British United 
Press reports under date of April 3, a 
speech in Belgrade by Moshe Pijade, head 
of theYugoslav Politburo, before a cheer- 
ing audience of 40,000 people, in which 
he declared, in effect, that if the Comin- 
form wishes to overthrow the Tito regime 
in Yugoslavia it will have to do so by 
force. Said Pijade, according to the re- 
port, ‘‘Against a people’s state no reso- 
lutions are effective. Jt has to be taken 
with the rifle—to be conquered.’’ These 
words have meaning not only for Stalin, 
but for the rest of the world as well. If 
they mean anything at all, they mean 
that a ‘‘people’s state’’ on the totalitar- 
jan pattern is not amenable to reason, 
negotiation, or conciliation; but that its 
decisions have to be upset by force and 
the people conquered. That is not a cheer- 
ing word. 


Correspondence from Britain 
(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 
gard the Pact as a guarantee against ag- 
gression by Russia or her satellite states 
against the nations of Western Europe. 
I remarked to a group of more than aver- 
age Britons, ‘‘But Russia has not mili- 
tarily intervened in any of the nations 
she has taken over. The job has been done 
by a Communist coup from within. If, 
for example, the Communists of France 
or Italy should stage a coup and take over 
the government of either country, would 
Britain go to war? Would any of the 
signatory Powers intervene to force the 
Communists out of power?’’ They were 
of the opinion that Britain would not in- 
tervene so long as the process had the 
appearance of legality though using force. 
Even in event of civil war, she would not 
do so unless some non-signatory nation 
first intervened in support of the Com- 
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munists. Reminded that Communist aid 
to the Greek rebels is given under the 
cover of secrecy which permits the aid- 
giving nation to deny that it is being 
done, and that Italy, Germany, and Rus- 
sia all intervened in the Spanish civil war, 
they had no answer. 

And that, precisely, is the nub of the 
Pact. It is highly improbable that Russia 
will commit the sort of aggression which 
the Pact is ostensibly designed to prevent. 
The record shows that Soviet Russia has 
in every case operated through the Com- 
munist parties of the nations which have 
been taken over—Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania. 
It is reasonable to assume that future ag- 
gression will follow the same pattern. For 
that problem the Pact offers no solution 
—unless its signers are ready to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of a country 
to prevent a Communist government com- 
ing to power. 

Two excerpts from the Manchester 
Guardian perhaps express the prevailing 
British attitude. Alastair Cooke, its 
Washington correspondent, writes: ‘‘No 
matter what was said today, the ceremony 
generated the solemnity of certain recog- 
nitions that all parties have come to over 
the week-end. That politically and eco- 
nomically Western Europe is being held 
above water by the United States till it 
can regain its strength. That militarily 
it has become essential for the United 
States to end its independent existence 
and to renounce its most beloved tradition 
of offering on a new continent a way of 
life wholly free from hazards of the na- 
tional states of Europe. Whether today 
was the beginning of a better dependency 
we can tell only when the first aggression 
tests the pledge of the twelve nations to 
stand together.”’ 

Similarly, the editor of the same jour- 
nal observes: ‘‘The treaty has won the 
possibility of peace; it is now for the na- 
tions that have signed it to establish the 
conditions that will safeguard peace, and 
those are economic and social as well as 
military.”’ 

In short, Britain seems to feel that the 
North Atlantic Pact gives a promise that 
the United States will come to the aid of 
Europe if attacked by the forces of Com- 
munism. But they are not sure that the 
attack will come through military aggres- 
sion. And they are not sure what they or 
we are prepared to do if the attack is 
from within. They are pretty sure that 
the North Atlantic Pact alone will not 
do the job. In the words of the editor of 
the Manchester Guardian, the safeguards 
‘‘are economic and social as well as mili- 
Nh ogee 


Washington Round-Up 


(Continued from Page 2, Column 2) 
action is Senator J. Howard McGrath. 
Unless this subcommittee begins hearings 
at once the chances of any new law this 
session appear slight. Proponents of the 
McGrath-Neely Bill should write Senator 
McCarren urging him to begin hearings 
on the bill. 
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bated—perhaps not widely enough, since 
the conditions under which it was negoti- 
ated and signed presented it to the United 
States as a principal fait accompli, al- 
though ratification by the Senate 1s tech- 
nically required. 

Unfortunately, no one will ever know 
whether this is the wisest course possible 
for free men to take. It is one of the 
ironies of history that such decisions set 
in motion historical forces which so alter 
the factors in the equation that the future 
allows at best only speculation as to what 
would have happened had the step not 
been taken. If war comes, some men will 
hereafter seek to prove that the Pact pro- 
voked it. And others will conclude from 
the same facts that it would have deterred 
war but for other causes. 

Will the Pact make war less probable? 
This is the crucial question. Secretary 
Acheson argues that it will on the single 
ground that the existence of the Pact 
gives proof in advance to any potential 
aggressor (write ‘‘Russia’’) that war will 
be too costly. In brief, the point is made 
that if any nation is convinced in advance 
that it cannot win, it will not start a war. 

But this argument is being challenged 
on two grounds. The first one is that if 
a nation (and its allies) are convinced 
that they cannot win what they want and 
deeply believe they should have without 
war, it is inclined to throw reason to the 
winds in desperation. John Foster Dulles, 
who favors the Pact, gave voice to this 
trait of people at Cleveland when he said 
that we could expect Russia to strike if 
she felt that her homeland was threat- 
ened. 

The second ground on which the logic 
of the Pact is being questioned is that war 
is not so likely to come because any na- 
tion deliberately plans aggression as that 
it will follow as an inevitable consequence 
of a disastrous course of events, and that 
the Pact is one dynamic factor in such a 
course. 

The conservative Saturday Evening 
Post states both these points editorially 
in its issue of March 26. ‘‘Without giv- 
ing our putative allies the assurances or- 
iginally advertised,’’ says the Post, ‘‘we 
have managed to produce the maximum 
of provocation to Russia.’? And the 
natural result of our pressuring Norway 
into the Pact caused the Russians to react 
“‘much as we would have done if Stalin 
had put the arm on Cuba to join the 
Cominform.’’ The concrete reaction, the 
editorial notes, was that the military of 
Russia ordered the Red Army immedi- 
ately to “‘maintain combat preparedness 
on a high level.’’ 

The essential fallacy, according to 
James P. Warburg, international banker, 
former chief of psychological warfare in 
the European theater, in a memorandum 
to Congress on the eve of the publication 
of the Pact, is that we are thus fighting 
the wrong war. The Pact assumes that 

our struggle with Russia is military, while 
in fact it is political. In the same vein 
Samuel Grafton comments in his syndi- 
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cated column of February 16, ‘‘We are 
mobilizing against the wrong danger. We 
are preparing to hold off a windstorm 
with bayonets.”’ 

‘‘The primary threat,’’ says Mr. War- 
burg, ‘‘is that of communist subversion or 
penetration.’’ This is a real danger, for 
if Russia gains control of Western Eu- 
rope, her military potential will be so 
augmented that she can challenge the 
United States with hope of success. And 
the defense against this danger is the res- 
toration of Europe’s economic health and 
political stability, which will be the more 
endangered the greater the diversion of 
its resources to military uses. Therefore, 
concludes Mr. Warburg, ‘‘The proposed 
treaty creates an ineffective defense 
against the secondary danger of military 
aggression at the price of weakening the 
defense against the primary danger of 
political penetration. ”’ 

And this hazard is augmented by the 
danger that the arms we supply to these 
nations and which we assist them in sup- 
plying for themselves would be turned 
against us when such political penetra- 
tion is accomplished. This is the tragic 
story of China. It can happen in Greece, 
Italy, France, Western Germany—all of 
which except the last named already have 
large and politically effective communist 
forces within. 

It is indeed quite possible that the Pact 
and its implications will contribute in two 
ways to the success of this penetration 
politically. The first is the reversal of 
the promise of economic recovery which 
is now beginning to show concrete results 
both in economic and political stabiliza- 
tion of Western Europe. For as the New 
York Times commented as early as No- 
vember 7, 1948, ‘‘The Marshall Plan 
countries are shortly going to be confront- 
ed with the problem of allocating for mil- 
itary purposes men, money, and materials 
necessary for economic recovery.’’ 

And the second way in which the Pact 
may help communist political penetration 
is that it can easily persuade Western Eu- 
ropeans that we intend to risk war for 
the sake of a ‘‘showdown’’ with Russia. 
The psychology of these peoples at this 
point is commented on by Max Beloff, of 
Oxford University, in the New York 
Times Magazine of November 7: ‘‘It is 
perhaps not fully realized in the United 
States how instinctively Europeans recoil 
from the idea of a new war. However ex- 
asperating the attitude of Soviet Russia 
may be, talk of a ‘showdown’ which ean 
only mean a shooting war, seems to Euro- 
peans to be no answer.’’ 

Thomas L. Stokes in his column of 
March 28 after pointing out that numer- 
ous other similar pacts are in the making 
all over the world, comments, ‘‘The aim 
of the projected alliances is to preserve 
peace by arming ourselves all over the 
world. It is defensive, negative, and old 
as man, and has proved futile for cen- 
turies. He relates that he was recently 
discussing the Atlantic Pact with his wife, 
Meta rm 
to the United Nations?’ ap baped 
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Social Action Opportunities 
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For Laymen a 


During the spring and summer months 


there are held over our nation seminars, — 
workshops and conferences that offer to- 


laymen excellent opportunities for train- 


ing in the field of social action. We are 


listing here a few of these and urging 


people who live in the area of such con-— 


ferences to avail themselves of these fa- 
cilities for further enrichment in specific 
fields of social action. 

May 14-18, Fourth National Conference 


on Citizenship, Commodore Hotel, New 


York City, theme, ‘‘Responsible Ameri- 


can Citizens.’ ‘ 
May 23-27, Schools for Social Actwon, 


7 


~ 
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‘, 


under sponsorship of Evangelical and Re-— 


formed 
churches. Y.M.C.A. camp IThduhapi, 25 
miles from Minneapolis. What is Social 


and Congregational Christian — 


Action all about? Why is it part of the 
church program? What is its Christian ~ 


basis? What can laymen do about it? 
July 25-30, same conference at Deering 
Community Center, Deering, N. H. 
June 11-17, Church Conference of So- 
cial Work, Cleveland, Ohio. 


July 6-Aug. 12, Summer Workshops of — 


the New York University School of Edu- 


cation Center for Human Relation Stu-— 


dies. How to educate for democracy in a 
Democracy is the objective of these work- 
shops. One at 110th Street Community 


Center, New York City, the other, at— 


Chautauqua, New York. 

July 10-23, Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute for Church Leaders, University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 

July (entire month), Interracial Work- 
shops, Washington, D.C. Sponsored by 
FOR and Congress of Racial Equality. 


The workshop will be open to 25 persons, 


men and women. Although it is urged 
that persons be present for the full 
month, it is possible to arrange for part 
time participation. 

Detailed information may be secured 
from the headquarters of each of these 
conferences or from the department of 
Social Welware, 222 S. Downey, Indian- 


apolis. 
Churches To Study 
fs Economic Issues 
ontinued from Page 1, Column 2 ' 
Jersey, Ellis VanRiper, Tinepneme of 
the Transport Workers Union of America, 
Clarence Pickett, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, and 
Charles T. Douds, regional director of the 
eee Labor Relations Board. 

n releasing the news of this grant on 
April 2, Mr. Taft said that the matters 
for Investigation by this study will in- 
clude questions of conscience provoked by 
practices of economic groups and the re- 
lations of economie practices to the good 
of the whole community. ‘‘Society must 


find effective measures to control large 


economic groups in the public interests.’? 
said Mr. Taft. Moral concepts will seem 
irrelevant unless the individual, in this 


highly organized and compl 
economic life, Oe Site 


moral action.’’ 


is capable of significant 


